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Blind Alley Toward the Stars: 
Where College and Life Fail Meet 


ROBERT FRANCIS, SOUTH AMHERST, MASSACHUSETTS 


sixty thousand young men and women will 
graduate from American colleges this school 
year. The majority them will leave abruptly 
life cultural tendencies and will enter 
Serious reading other than vocational im- 
portance, lectures, constant effort 


literary performance, abundant comradeship, vigorous ath- 
letics—all these will suddenly come end except for 
comparatively few these young people, and their place 
will taken eight-hour day work, followed 
evening recreation, better perhaps quality, but hardly 
different spirit from the evening the uneducated. 

This view course the reverse the popular opinion 
the subject. the minds good many adults—col- 
leged uncolleged—the four years undergraduate life, 
whether not profitable certain cases, are scarcely 
characterized cultural. Culture—to persist the use 
that most hackneyed and most useful words—is some- 
thing achieved the few worthy and willing ones 
after college; perhaps spite it. Graduation marks 
the majority cases the end dilettanteism and tomfoolery 
and the beginning serious, responsible effort social 
value. 


te 
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one would deny that true culture based sincerity; 
and that the breadth outlook and discipline taste the 
cultured man woman imply degree maturity beyond 
the years most undergraduates. One must admit that the 
typical caricature the superficial, flighty college boy 
girl does have basis reality. would seem apparent 
any one that colleges are overcrowded, and that they are 
faced with the sharp dilemma either diluting the old fare 
for the unintellectual making popular substitutions. 

All this may, and must, admit; and yet face the fact 
that college life always least approach culture; 
and that however meager and tentative and uncertain are 
the tastes and habits instils, they are far developed 
may expected young people recently come from and 
soon return essentially philistine world. have 
been concerned with the lack culture our colleges 
that have put little thought the equally insistent and 
more difficult problem enabling students retain and 
enhance through after-life whatever culture they have re- 
ceived. have regretted often and loudly that the college 
frequently fails teach students appreciate, discriminate, 
desire the best; but what value for college try 
achieve these results they will nine cases out ten die 
dry rot few years later? specific, how much 
value for young man train himself read French 
literature, make historical investigations, study psy- 
excel athletic sports, after leaves college will 
never again read French book, study history psychology, 
play sing public, and athletics will pass from the 
field the grandstand, one more recruit among the hordes 
the vicariously athletic? Some value there will be. His 
life will possess breadth background, his thinking will 
richer associations, perhaps keener, than would true 
had never gone college. And there will always the 
football victories and all the good times look back upon. 
the other hand, French, history, psychology and all other 
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subjects studied will relegated the dust heap those 
things that one “took up” college, and therefore, ipso 
facto, will never “take up” again. later years the college 
graduate will debate with his old classmates just how much 
good this that course college did him. was wholly 
worthless; was redeemed the personality the instruc- 
tor; was his favorite, and because put something into 
it, received tangible return; may may not have 
influenced his thinking. This sort retrospect, familiar 
class reunions, seems utterly dismal. Here are half 
hundred business and professional men cheerfully confid- 
ing one another that during four years intimacy with 
the wise men the past and the learned men the present, 
they emerged with only vaguely appreciable results. Were 
they too young? Were their teachers academic, unskilful, 
hidebound? Were there distractions? perverse tradition 
what constituted college life? Yes, yes, course. But 
what the fact that those books and lectures and discussions 
which must have had some significance while they lasted were 
set aside graduation even more abruptly than they had 
been begun? 

This good time face the objections that may have 
been growing the reader’s mind. these intellectual 
experiences really stop, they have stop, the end 
college for those whom they are congenial? for the 
others, not well that their pseudo-experiences stop 
soon; unfortunate that they might not have been checked 
the outset? say yes unconditionally these questions 
would be, think, commit the Fallacy the Sheep and 
the Goats. with great difficulty and inevitable injustice 
that mankind any section mankind ever divided 
sharply into two groups—those that are, and those that are 
not; those the right hand and those the left. Young 
men and women not college caliber will have only the 
inglorious achievement going through college. the 
other hand the genius and undoubted talent each genera- 
tion, whether directed toward profession the more richly 
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cultural life art, music, literature, scholarship, will 
make their college days point departure for the solider 
achievement the future. But between these two extremes, 
and including the vast bulk students, are those who having 
found intellectual and emotional awakening college, are 
forced circumstances forego its close the mode 
life which that awakened self might enjoying unham- 
pered scope. They are forced circumstances give 
doing the things that they were beginning have inclina- 
tion for; and being obliged give the activity, they soon 
lose the inclination. 

those whom graduation presents unwelcome 
change, some take philosophically, matter course, 
and soon forget the old aspirations, and lose the feeling 
cultural need the bustle and cares what perversely 
call Many not give easily. they enter 
“jobs” after leaving college, they reluctantly, harassed 
more less vague urges read important books, express 
ideas that somehow college never awoke them, get off 
themselves and think. And wonder. Their teachers 
college tried year after year develop them new and 
broader and deeper interests. Shall surprised some 
them succeeded? Shall marvel those germs 
thought and aspiration implanted during college years be- 
came fertilized the species reality that the student first 
meets after-college life? there any greater educational 
waste our country than this wholesale “junking” cul- 
tural tastes and activities each June? 

Those the college students belonging what have 
called the vast majority—the awakened but mediocre—who 
realize while college the problem confronting them, fre- 
quently try solve one several familiar ways. For 
instance, they may choose continue their stay the 
campus graduate students. For such intend enter 
the field scholarly research college teaching, this may 
present the best mode preparation. For others, 
best procrastination. the very time when work 
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not self-directed becomes for most healthy young men and 


women acutely irksome, and almost violent need felt 
for freedom, experiment, and being left one’s own re- 
sources,—graduate study offers only intenser and more exact- 
ing concentration realm bookishness, which has fed 
the popular prejudice against the whole scheme. Graduate 
study admirably calculated arrest originality and creative 
thought almost any one. This true solution the 
problem. 

Other college graduates, seldom aware perhaps their 
determining motive, directly into high school academy 
teaching effort prolong after fashion the kind 
life which they have become attached. But teaching makes 
demands personality that not every young person with 
cultural proclivities can meet. Even those who are suited 
secondary education discover that drilling French verbs 
historical dates has only negative effect one’s per- 
sonal interest French history. And finally, the long 
afternoons and evenings which they were have time 
for thought, study, expression, somehow get whittled down 
mere minutes hardly sufficient for rest and preparation 
for the next day. Happily education becoming less and 
less bread-and-butter job for the literary, and has already 
certain phases developed into profession. 

Another solution the problem devote oneself undi- 
videdly money-making, that early date one may 
retire into more ideal sort existence. course, not 
every one with this intention makes sufficient money retire; 
and those that are apt find the process and its conse- 
quences agreeable that they may postpone “retirement” 
until recommended physician. any case, one 
has the doubtful satisfaction being patron, after the 
opportunity for joyous living has gone by. 

Even young folk who have the wealth for travel, inde- 
pendent study, and for general following their bent with- 
out danger starvation, are precariously blessed, for 
very easy for them fall into the ways the unproduc- 
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tively and extravagantly leisured who are largely responsible 
for our middle-class exaltation the eight-hour day. 
this leisure that the core the matter. eagerly 
have censured those who have much leisure and use 
and cried out for those who have little leisure and use 
worse, that scant sympathy felt for those who have little 
but need much. Let honest: many college graduate 
spoiled (if you please) for humdrum activity, even when 
such activity bears the dignified epithet professional. 
wants hours and hours and whole days and weeks for those 
interests and pursuits that discovered college. 

would tedious and beside the point recount detail 
the various means which man has throughout history 
gained leisure for himself. Leisure has not always gone with 
wealth, nor wealth with leisure. But leisure has generally 
accompanied power; the leisured have been the overlords 
the masses. ancient Egypt the leisured, but not unoccu- 
pied man, was the priest; Athens was the citizen; dur- 
ing the middle ages, the warrior monk; and since the 
industrial revolution, the capitalist. Obviously, these solu- 
tions are, should be, out-of-date. Some are longer pos- 
sible. Perhaps there satisfactory modern solution. 
Certainly there none that can applied wholesale. Under 
present economic and social conditions each individual who 
faced with this problem must solve for himself, 
solved. But there are certain facts and attitudes which 
understood and taken heart may help him through the 
difficulty. statement some these will made dog- 
matically, partly because they seem the writer have 
good deal the truism about them; and partly because they 
may that form most easily challenged those who 
not find them axiomatic. 

Finding satisfactory job after graduation ought 
more important than securing sufficient leisure for 
one’s needs. Unless one has the rare good fortune enter 
occupation that gives scope for all one’s interests and 
powers, generous amount leisure time may the only 
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hope that some valuable social contribution will ever made. 
The immense number significant achievements the past 
accomplished spare time perhaps sufficient proof this 
statement. And from more personal point view, what 
chance there rich and abundant living one always 
craving vain the time for this that intellectual expe- 
rience? 

The absence any ready-made, commonly accepted 
occupation conducive cultural growth and consistent with 
abundant leisure, reason for assuming that such 
occupation may not discovered devised for individual 
cases. The young man contemplating choice life work 
too often contents himself with going over occu- 
pations like child counting daisy petals. 


Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief; 
Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief. 


one must find pigeonhole (as most must), and 
the pigeonhole must very special sort pigeonhole, 
smooth and roomy, may necessary for the young man 
woman make himself. tonic and wholesome 
attitude that would lead one say, “After next June shall 
continue need time think, study, plan for the future; 
some hook crook going find way living 
and making living that will afford this time, even 
though have pay high price for comfort and social 
esteem.” question whether not such precious thing 
leisure should ever given any one. either worth 
everything person, worth very little. Ten people will 
value unearned money one who will appreciate unearned 
leisure. continuation college leisure means mere dil- 
ettanteism, fortunate that such life chosen very 
few. Yet the man small undiscovered talent not 
necessarily dilettante. 

The fact that one has not shown during college any 
striking aptitude for some work that would justify life 
productive leisure proof that such aptitude may not 
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developed later. not easy demonstrate this fact 


because its contrary has often been assumed true. 
are accustomed think that genius manifests itself 
shortly after birth, that striking talent appears never later 
than adolescence, and that person has not done some- 
thing pretty fine before reaches his majority, may 
well settle right down some useful but humdrum business. 
And yet when look back our own college days and 
feel, rather oppressively, think, how surprisingly half-baked 
were, not receive hint that what pitiably 
failed accomplish then, might able achieve now, 
had kept those same tasks? And even one’s 
thoughts may never salable —if thinking 
found the supreme joy existence, why should one 
ashamed call himself thinker? 

One may carry his share the economic burden 
living judicious poverty, well contributing the 
conventional eight hours daily production. The socialist 
slogan the effect that only those who work may live. 
But suppose living does not entail expensive buying; suppose 
not require others spend eight hours day making 
clothing, dishes, radios, automobiles, houses for me; 
obliged spend eight hours day making selling these 
barren commodities other people? Poverty, wise, elegant 
poverty—an art scarcely all practiced America—is al- 
ways available for the sincere, and fact constitutes severe 
test sincerity. 

have America too few rather than too many 
people who are anomalies the social scheme. There are 
many millions Americans engaged that strenuous 
but amusing combination daily toil and daily luxury, that 
fortunately one would maintain that few thousand harm- 
less souls would missed from the struggle. Queer people 
are seldom censured for their waste time, but rather for 
the impertinent spectacle which they present the Almighty. 
And thus come the second test sincerity: the will- 
ingness thought queer, endure gaily the status 
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suspect, not the insulation Bohemian colony (which 
may the last place God’s earth where one needs be) 
but alone with few worthy friends. 

Some day Utopia, Brookfarm Fruitlands, may 
achieve success, the whole social system (or lack it) 
may modified transformed that the sincere but sec- 
ond-rate student, thinker, writer, artist may find humble 
place. Under existing conditions each man disposed must 
work out his own salvation. Every man woman born into 
the thrilling world thought and beauty, and wishing 
retain citizenship there, must, for many years come, decide 
pretty much for himself what price willing pay. And 
the more successful higher education becomes for large num- 
bers people, the more acute will this problem be: how 
prevent those finest four years man’s life from becom- 
ing blind alley—a blind alley pointing toward the stars. 


Shadows 


About everywhere the shadows lie. 

The sunlight casts tall trunks along the snow; 

The summer moon upon the dew-pale grass 

Etches their leaves; the stars that stilly keep 

Watch through the hours when sun and moon have gone 
But sprinkle with their light the surface deep pools. 


world shadows God for has planned, 

Else have the dead but passed vain. him 
Who holds remembrance sweet, their forms appear 
soften his path the garish noon— 

Vain lust gold, the fires desire, 

Ambitious deeds and covetings flesh. 

Past loves tender benediction lay 

dusky twilight brings the toilworn peace. 


Our dreams are shadows our former hopes, 
eager wishes for the days come. 

About our vain imaginings strife 

Bind fast, dear God, the silences life! 


RIDER. 
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Sex Differences Reference Reading 
Books, Just for Fun 


HARVEY LEHMAN AND PAUL WITTY, OHIO UNIVERSITY 
AND THE UNIVERSITY KANSAS 


thinking assumes conspicuous differ- 
ences between the sexes most traits. The 

average person has hesitancy describing 
dogmatically these differences. Striking dif- 

have been emphasized intelligence. 
Terman, Whipple, Hollingworth 

have presented and discussed sex differences 
this The outstanding differences 
pointed earlier investigators have not been found when 
objective measures have been employed. The conspicuous 
and vital fact regarding the sexes reference intelligence 
their likeness. Thorndike and Starch have computed the 
percentage males reaching exceeding the median ability 
females certain specific The sex differences 
listed these writers are interesting but their exact extent 
and educational significance are not revealed. careful 
accounting sex differences both ability perform and 
actual educational attainment needed. The following 
paper reports study sex differences reference “read- 
ing books, just for fun.” 


Method 

Over 5,000 children were asked check from compre- 
hensive and catholic list 200 play activities only those 
activities which they had voluntarily engaged during the 
preceding week. The directions were specific, the teachers 
were instructed giving the tests, and the data were ob- 
tained from unselected pupils order that the results 
the investigation might reliable. Data were secured from 
children the following Kansas towns:—Kansas City, Law- 
rence, Bonner Springs, and Moran. The older individuals were 
for the most part students the University Kansas. 
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order that seasonal differences might taken into 
account the list was checked the above groups each 
three different dates, Nov. 1923, Feb. 20, 1924, and Apr. 
30, 1924. The same list activities was checked each 
these dates and the same procedure administering the 
test was used each testing. 

order discover such differences might exist be- 
tween rural children and city children the list was similarly 
checked certain one-teacher, rural schools, each having 
average attendance less than twenty-five pupils. These 
rural schools were located Shawnee, Douglas, and Frank- 
lin counties (Kansas). Owing the difficulties involved 
administering the list these isolated pupils test data were 
secured from the rural children two occasions only. The 
rural pupils checked the list the fall 1924. verify 
the initial findings, the list was checked again the fall 
1925. Additional data were secured from 6,000 pupils 
Kansas City, Missouri, January, 1926, and the reliability 
the earlier findings further verified. order discover 
race differences, the list was checked certain negro schools 
and schools attended white children only. The total 
number individuals from whom data were obtained 
indicated table 

One the items included the list was No. 66, 
books.” The pupils were directed mark this activity 
they had engaged “just for fun” during the preceding 
week. addition checking the activities which they 
had participated the children were also asked designate 
the three activities which they liked best, and the one activity 
which their judgment had consumed the largest amount 
time. 


Results 
Data were assembled separately for white children and 
for negro children according sex. Tables were then pre- 
pared showing:— (1) The percentages each age group 
who had read books just for fun during the course the 
week preceding given investigation, (2) the percentages 
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each age group who stated that “Reading books,” was one 
their three favorite activities, and (3) the percentages 
each age group who thought that they had given the most 
leisure time this activity. 

the whole, the activities best liked tended those 
most frequently engaged in. However, 
exceptions were disclosed. Two activities very commonly en- 
gaged the children were “Looking the Sunday ‘funny’ 
paper,” and “Reading the newspapers.” Nevertheless, these 
activities were not well liked the children one would 
predict from the frequency participation therein. Con- 
venience and accessibility seem influence markedly partici- 
pation given activity but these factors are less significant 
factors effecting liking for given activity. This fact 
revealed the responses activity No. 66, books, 
just for fun.” Sex differences reference the percentages 
children participating this activity were relatively 
However, the sex differences reference the 
popularity book-reading, and the relative amount time 
devoted book-reading were significant. 

Table shows how “Reading ranked favor 
among the 200 activities the Play Quiz, according the 
children’s own statements. Table read fol- 
lows:— books,” the one activity the entire 
list 200 that was most frequently selected one their 
favorite activities the males age 214 included the 
investigation Feb. 1924. This activity was second popu- 
larity among white boys ages 134, and 173, included 
the investigation Jan. 1926. 

will noted from table that “Reading books” was 
most frequently selected one their three favorite activi- 
ties two groups only males, one these groups being 
the members the faculty the University Kansas, the 
others those 214. The greater popularity book- 
reading among girls indicated the fact that ten groups 
girls gave book-reading rank one popularity. Exami- 
nation table reveals still further evidence the girl’s 
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greater fondness for book-reading, i.e. the groups girls 
report fondness for book-reading much more frequently than 
the groups boys. 

Table III shows how activity No. 66, “Reading books,” 
ranked among the list 200 games, sports, and other play 
activities reference the relative amount time con- 
According the children’s own judgments “Reading 
consumed more time than any other one activity for boys 
ages 94, and included the investigation Nov. 
1923. However, this activity consumed more time than any 
other activity for the girls ages 184 inclusive. 

will noted from table III that books” was 
judged consume more time than any other activity 
groups boys and groups girls. once appar- 
ent that the girls studied spent greater proportion their 
leisure time reading books than did the boys. 

Table displays sex the percentages individuals 
various age levels who indicated that books” was 
one their three favorite leisure time activities. The amount 
sex difference once apparent. Separate tables and 
graphs were made for the seasonal data and for each the 
sub-groups studied, but since the amount sex difference 
was found approximately the same for each sub-group, 
the data have been treated collectively table IV. 

Table shows clearly that book-reading more often 
favorite activity among girls than among boys. Between 
ages and inclusive, book-reading mentioned one 
three favorites almost twice large percentage 
girls boys. 

Table displays sex the percentages individuals who 
indicated that “Reading was the one activity that 
had consumed more their leisure time than any other 
the list 200 leisure time activities. The data obtained 
from the six separate investigations are given composite 
treatment table will noted that most age levels 
larger percentage girls than boys judged book-read- 
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ing have consumed more their leisure time than any 
other activity. 


Discussion 


interesting speculate regarding the above findings. 
commenting upon these findings the editor The English 
Journal recently marked 

wondering whether boys really care less about read- 
ing than girls whether they simply have more other things 
which are interesting them that would bring reading down 
its relative place, both time and preference among them. 
Girls read frequently because they can’t anything else. 
good many our critics agree that living much better 
than 

The writers this article have previously shown that 
girls participate more frequently than boys play activities 
involving indirect responses, the use language, Starch 
has commented also upon the fact that women and girls are 
superior men and boys linguistic fluency. 

“It interesting note this connection that the 
survey mental-test results* the women excel twelve out 
fourteen tests which depend chiefly upon linguistic fluency. 
Thus the females excel speed reading, both oral and 
silent, amount information given describing 
object making report, the genus-species test, 
the number words thought and written per minute, 
the part-whole test, the opposites test, memory span 
for words, memory for logical-verbal material, the word- 
building test and the Ebbinghaus completion test; while 
the males excel the rate association and the sentence 
building test. Apparently the popular belief the greater 
linguistic fluency women not without 76. 

unknown whether the female’s linguistic fluency 
due primarily hereditary environmental differences. 
The problem which these factors the more important 
means easy one solve. Jesperson states that 


Given the various chapters Whipple’s Mental and Physical 
Tests.”’ 
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girls learn talk age younger than boys; states 
also that girls stutter and stammer less often than 
Girls suffer less frequently from certain speech defects. Mead 
has shown that the normal girl learns talk full month 
earlier than the normal boy and that the feeble-minded girl 
exceeds the feeble-minded boy even greater time, the 
sex difference age learning talk among the feeble- 
minded being more than five 

The writers this brief article are interested chiefly 
the educational implications their findings. They find that 
girls more frequently select “Reading one their 
favorite activities and that girls more frequently judge this 
activity consume more time than any other activity. The 
sex differences are clearly marked. 

Recent writers have emphasized the fact that the problem 
the modern school teach children want read 
rather than merely impart reading ability. Professor 
Morrison has said the appraisal the learning product 
the vital question is: “What does the pupil when 
his own?” Asa means appraising the learning product, 
Professor Morrison furnishes the pupil with ready access 
liberal amount material written French, German, 
Latin, the case may be, and then sees what the pupil does 
without supervision requirement. the pupil reads, this 
fact taken evidence that the real learning product has 
been obtained. the pupil does not read, inferred 
that, regardless test results, the real learning product 
(adaptation) has not been 

education thus regarded process habit-forma- 
tion evident that girls acquire the reading adaptation 
earlier ages than boys. 

One logically asks what effect the above sex difference 
reading adaptation has upon school work. Much atten- 
tion has recently been given the fact that girls obtain bet- 
ter marks school work, fail less often, and experience 
smaller percentage elimination than boys. Several at- 
tempts have been made explain these facts but single 
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explanation seems wholly satisfactory. School marks 
are doubtless function many and diverse elements and 
seems probable that single statement will suffice 
explain why girls progress through school more rapidly than 
boys. 

Master’s thesis recently completed Mae Gale 
the University Kansas, the Terman Group Intelligence 
Test and the Stanford Achievement Examination were ad- 
ministered 268 boys and 326 girls the Junior High 
School The median scores for the various 
subjects are found table VI. From table evident 
that the girls studied surpass the boys larger margin 
reading than any other subject. noteworthy that 
there slight difference only the mean A’s. the 
groups; the boys are older one month only. the 
difference three months favor the girls. 

the above finding reference the girls’ superior read- 
ing ability represents general situation seems likely that 
this sex superiority may due part the fact that 
the girls find greater satisfaction reading and that they 
therefore spend greater proportion their leisure time 
reading books than the boys. the above hypothesis 
accepted follows that the data herein presented point 
the way one type evaluation extra-curricular activ- 
ities. 

The writers will not attempt account for the fact that 
the girls are more fond than the boys book-reading. 
probable that numerous factors produce this situation. 
The writers have sought merely point the above rather 
marked sex difference reference fondness for book-read- 
ing and emphasize the fact that “to give boys and girls 
love books means far more than teach them read.” 


10. 
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TABLE 


Number Individuals Included Series Investigations 


Ages Nov. 
1923 
169 
104 182 
114 187 
249 
134 280 
274 
153 230 
210 
173 145 
115 
194 
204 
214 
above 
K.U. 
100 
174 
104 215 
114 235 
326 
269 
144 301 
261 
164 251 
173 182 
120 
194 101 
204 
above 


K.U. 


Play Behavior 


Feb. Apr. Nov. Nov. Jan. 
1924 1924 1924 1925 1926 1926 


Jan. Total 


(Rural) (Rural) (White) (Negro) 


Boys 


169 160 102 
167 184 106 100 


181 193 100 
119 102 

105 

138 

Girls 


139 144 100 
199 176 103 
100 
244 256 100 


115 
124 

114 


104 


531 
796 
874 
898 
1010 
1113 
1029 
932 
684 
421 
415 
316 
182 
153 
252 
138 


568 
791 
969 
1064 
1243 
1104 
1135 
943 
709 
583 
461 
309 
273 
192 
246 
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TABLE II. 

How activity No. 66, “Reading books, just for fun,” ranked 
among list 200 games, sports, and other play activities 
reference popularity 
Boys 
Ages Nov. Feb. Apr. Nov. Nov. Jan. Jan. 


1923 1924 1924 1924 1925 
(Rural) (Rural) (White) (Negro) 


K.U. faculty Men 

Girls 
K.U. Faculty 
Women 


*No data assembled. 
Mentioned less than individuals. 
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TABLE 


How activity No. 66, “Reading books, just for ranked 
among list 200 games, sports, and other play activities 
reference time consumed 


Boys 


Ages Nov. Feb. Apr. Nov. Nov. Jan. Jan. 
1923 1924 1924 1924 1925 19261926 
(Rural) (Rural) (White) (Negro) 
Girls 
204 + 1 8 * 
911 1 1 1 * * * * 
K.U. Faculty 


Mentioned less than individuals. 


/ 
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TABLE IV. 


Percentages individuals various age levels who stated 

that books, just for was one their three 

favorite leisure time activities. Composite results all 
investigations that were made 


Males Females 

531 6.7 568 11.1 

796 6.1 781 8.7 
874 4.9 969 10.5 
114 898 6.3 1064 13.7 
1010 7.6 1243 15.8 
134 1113 11.0 1104 20.0 
144 1024 10.2 1135 21.4 
154 932 12.1 943 21.4 
164 684 11.8 709 29.0 
421 14.7 583 25.9 
184 415 8.7 461 17.6 
194 316 10.4 309 13.9 
204 182 6.5 273 12.1 
214 153 11.7 192 20.8 
above 262 15.5 246 15.4 
K.U. Faculty 135 29.7 25.7 


| 
| 
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TABLE 


Percentages individuals various age levels who indi- 

cated that “Reading books, just for fun,’ had consumed 

more their leisure time than any other activity list 

200 games, sports, and other play activities. Composite results 
all investigations which were made 


Males Females 

531 1.9 568 5.3 

796 4.7 781 5.4 
103 874 8.1 969 7.7 
114 898 7.6 1064 8.7 
134 1113 1104 19.7 
144 1024 6.8 1135 17.2 
154 932 9.7 943 16.4 
164 684 10.4 709 23.6 
421 14.3 583 24.4 
184 415 7.5 461 14.5 
194 316 10.8 309 10.0 
204 182 15.9 273 8.8 
153 12.4 192 14.6 
above 262 17.9 246 12.2 
K.U. Faculty 135 21.0 17.1 
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TABLE VI. 


Average Age Equivalents derived from scores the Advanced 

Examination the Stanford Achievement Test and the Ter- 

man Group Test Mental Ability for Grades and 
the Lawrence Junior High School. October 1924 


Reading 


Paragraph Meaning 
Sentence Meaning 


Word Meaning 
Reading Age 


Arithmetic 


Arithmetic Computation 
Arithmetic Reasoning 


Arithmetic Age 


Number pupils 
Nature study and 


Science Age 


History and Litera- 


ture Age 
Language Usage 
Spelling Age 


Boys 
14-1 


13-8 
13-7 
13-8 
13-8 


Girls 
14-0 


14-4 
14-4 
13-10 
14-2 


14-3 
13-10 
14-1 


Girls 
326 


13-8 


13-3 
13-11 
14-1 
13-9 
13-9 


Grades 


14-0 


14-0 
14-0 
13-10 
13-11 


14-1 
13-11 
14-0 


Grades 
7,8and 


694 
14-0 


13-5 
13-9 
13-11 
13-9 
13-8 


14-2 

14-0 
14-4 

13-6 
13-7 

13-10 

13-9 

13-6 
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100% 


Figure 


Percentages individuals various age levels who stated 
that “Reading books, just for fun,” was one their three 
favorite leisure time activities. Composite results 
six investigations. 


Boys 
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100% 


Ages 104 114 124 13} 164 184 214 


Figure 


Percentages individuals various age levels who indicated 
that books, just for fun,” had taken more their 
time than any other single activity list 200 games, 
sports, and other play activities. Composite results 
six investigations. 


Boys 


— * 
| 
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Some Practical Features Milton’s Tractate 
Education 


WILLIAM CARR, STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIFORNIA. 


three hundred years ago, John Milton, 
schoolmaster well poet and scholar, pub- 

lished eight-page pamphlet called, Edu- 

cation. Since its first appearance the sum- 
Mer 1644 that brief essay has gone through 
over thirty editions—-more than any other 
the prose works Milton. John 
says its effect educational thought, that 
“There seems have been decided discontented feeling 
toward the systems education vogue. Among those who 
may have been regarded earlier authorities, none are more 
referred and quoted than Milton himself. many cases 
his ideas were cited just the remedy that the interests 
educational work most needed.” 

great deal has been written, especially since the time 
Samuel Johnson, the effect that Milton’s plan edu- 
cation was impractical dream. Today, the general opinion 
both literary critics and educational historians allows 
Milton’s essay only vaguely inspirational value. That 
possesses ever could have possessed practicality strenu- 
ously, and even indignantly, denied. With this point view 
unable agree. Milton’s Education has practical 
values which have been, for the most part, inadequately recog- 
nized even ignored. What these practical features are 
the theme this article. 

order understand the modern critical and educational 
scorn the tractate, shall need make brief historical 
survey the critical attitudes towards this particular work. 


“Studies the Milton University Studies Lan- 
guage and Literature, vol. numbers and 
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The first biographer? Milton describes the tractate 
follows: 

“In prescribed easy and delightful method for 
training gentry such manner all sorts litera- 
ture, that they might the same time like degrees 
advance virtue and abilities serve their country; sub- 
joining directions for their attaining other necessary orna- 
mental 

Edward pupil Milton’s school, referred 
the tractate 1694 follows: 

“Neither his converse, nor his writings, nor his manner 
teaching ever savored the least anything pedantry; 
and probably might have some prospect putting 
practice his academical institution, according the model 
laid down his sheet Education.” 

The first important antagonistic criticism was voiced 
Samuel Johnson‘ 1779. Considering both Milton’s prac- 
tice and theory teaching, Johnson wrote: 

“It told, that the art education performed won- 
ders; and formidable list given the authors, Greek and 
Latin, that were read Aldersgate Street, youth between 
ten and fifteen sixteen years age. Those who tell 
receive such stories should consider that nobody can 
taught faster than can learn. The speed the horseman 
must limited the power his horse. Every man that 
has ever undertaken instruct others, can tell what slow 
advances has been able make, and how much patience 
requires recall vagrant attention, stimulate sluggish 
indifference and rectify misapprehension.” 

Johnson’s sceptical attitude had great effect subse- 
quent critics. Ezekiel called the list subjects 
“truly formidable.” The plan was “liable objections from 


Nathan Paget (?) Life Mr. Jchn reprinted Colorado 
College Studies, volume pages 53. 

“The Life reprinted Selected Essays John Milton, 
Lockwood, editor, Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1911. 

The Lives the Most Eminent English Poets. Quoted from 
volume pages 136, the London, Methuen edition, 1896. 

“The Works the British Poets With the Lives the Authors,’’ volume 
page 23, Philadelphia, Mitchell, Ames and White, 1819. 


‘ 
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being too extensive,” according John Henry 
the great American educator objected the “mul- 
tiplicity subjects embraced its scope.” 

1890 the criticism Richard gave the discus- 
sion slightly new direction. 

“It cannot denied that Milton would overload the 
young mind with more information than could possibly 
digest. His scheme further vitiated indiscriminate 
reverence for the classical writers, extending subjects 
which they were but children compared with the moderns. 
Another error, obvious any dunce, was concealed 
his own intellectual greatness. legislates for college 
Miltons. never suspects that the course prescrib- 
ing would beyond the ability nine hundred and ninety- 
nine scholars thousand, and that the thousandth would 
die it.” 

Garnett’s phrase, college Miltons,” was widely quoted 
and ingeniously elaborated his successors. “The course 
study,” says William Shoup,® “is adapted only the 
needs intellectual giants.” other commentators the 
scope the tractate described “truly “as 
ponderous his Later on, called either 
“splendidly 

“It not scheme carried out anywhere any- 
body,” said Phillips enormously overestimates 
the capacity the average pupil,” said Mark 

Pickering’s Aldine Edition Milton’s 1851. Quoted 
Henry Barnard, American Journal Education, vol. 14, pages 188, 189. 


(1871) 
American Journal Education, volume 28, pages 383 ff. 

“Life John London, Walter Scott, 1890, pages 76, 77. 

“The History and Science New York, The American Book 
Co., 1891, page 218. 

Lewis Anderson, Common School Education,’’ New York, 
Henry Holt, 1909, page 242. 

Kemp, “History Philadephia, Lippincott, 1902. 

Robert Rusk, Doctrines the Great Educators,’’ London, Mac- 
millan, 1918, page 108. 

1921, page 58. 

“Milton Essays and Addresses, New York, Dutton, 
1891, page 300. 

“Studies the History Educational Opinion from the 
Cambridge University Press, 1903, page 174. 
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sums the attitude the critics the turn 
the century the sentence: “It [the tractate] canot re- 
garded valuable contribution educational theory.” 

The last important critical study Milton, that Denis 
reiterates Garnett’s point view: 

“The tractate was hymn faith the powers the 
human mind. The most remarkable thing about it,— 
and that which has been oftenest remarked upon,—is that 
Milton setting their task colleges Miltons. puts 
upon youths much too heavy burden, because himself 
had carried lightly. find here again, therefore, 
striking example that tendency Milton’s, made 
pride and naiveté, and sort monstrous modesty, take 
himself normal specimen human beings and set 
down the rule what fits his case.” 

Those who criticize the plan the tractate center their 
attack upon two points. First, claimed that the content 
the proposed curriculum faulty; and second, that its 
scope too extensive. Garnett objected the plan for both 
reasons: the content said impractical because 
shows “indiscriminate reverence for the classical writers” 
and the scope the tractate called impractical because 
“would overload the young mind.” 

evident that either these two objections may 
raised two ways; namely, respect Milton’s times, 
respect our own times. This classifies the practical 
objections the tractate, Education, into four groups: 

The content impractical for our times. 

The scope impractical for our times. 

The content was impractical for Milton’s times. 

The scope was impractical for Milton’s times. 
That the first these criticisms well founded is, sup- 
pose, beyond controversy. The remaining three, though 
widely accepted, are open objection. This four-fold divi- 
sion the criticisms makes possible more exact statement 
the purpose this study. 


‘‘Milton,’’ New York, Harpers, 1899, pages 46. 
New York, Deal Press, 1925, pages seq. 


~ 
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affirm that the content the curriculum which Milton 
proposed was well-adapted his day and that its scope was 
feasible for his time and feasible for the present. 

Before examining the evidence for each these affirma- 
tions wish present some evidence which applies 
the general question practicality. First, Milton was excep- 
tionally well qualified write education. had experi- 
enced first hand both the merits and the disadvantages 
the educational system his day. had been teacher 
for seven years. was well informed the educational 
reform movement his time and was, course, thoroughly 
familiar with the classical writers education. has been 
that was familiar with Vives’ Traden- 
dis Disciplinis; had probably read Hartlib’s 
educational reform and through extensive conversation with 
Hartlib must have acquired good knowledge Comenius’ 
pansophic schemes. Add all this, the fact that Milton was 
man integrity and intelligence, interested public af- 
fairs, well-read, and informed continental school practice, 
and have described man whose plan education 
worth the consideration practical people. 

Second, consider the purpose for which Milton wrote the 
tractate. Though wrote hurriedly, wrote with 
due consideration; setting down writing “that voluntary 
idea, which hath long silence presented The trac- 
tate was written for his friend, Samuel Hartlib, who had 
repeatedly urged him set down his ideas education. 
seems unlikely that Milton would have abused his friend’s 
confidence offering him the valueless product some arm- 
chair speculation. Nevertheless some the critics, 
for example, imply that Milton himself did not 
believe that his plan was feasible. 

But have evidence from several sources prove the 
contrary. The whole tone the for one thing, 
one elevated sincerity. Milton speaks uncertain 

Foster Watson, Suggested Source for Milton’s Tractate ‘Of Education’,” 
Nineteenth Century, vol. LXVI, pages 607 617. 


“The Friendship Books,’’ London, Macmillan, 1904, page 286. 
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terms the good results his reforms would accomplish. 
thinking better education, extent and comprehen- 
sion far more large and yet time far shorter, and attain- 
ment far more certain (italics mine) than hath yet been 
practice.” Again, “that which have say, assuredly 
this nation hath extreme need should done, sooner than 
spoken.” Milton, practical man affairs, was course 
aware the difficulties which faced such reform move- 
ment proposed. Specifically, knew that would 
difficult secure capable teachers. discussed this matter 
briefly the conclusion his essay, remarking that teachers 
skilful Ulysses was strong would needed and that 
mean, covetous, thoughtless men (such the suitors 
Penelope) would never become acceptable. But such opin- 
ions are considered impractical, there not prac- 
tical school administrator the United States. signifi- 
cant, too, that the tractate ends note optimism, 
withal persuaded that may prove much more easy assay 
than now seems distance.” 

The facts regard the publication the tractate sup- 
port the opinion that Milton had doubts the prac- 
ticality his proposal. Milton himself had the tractate 
printed, possibly matter convenience for 
The plan, then, was intended his permanent contribution 
educational progress and not theoretical toy. That 
Milton continued this attitude throughout the following thirty 
years strikingly shown the fact that had the trac- 
tate, Education, reprinted the end the second edition 
his Minor Poems 1673. 

From the foregoing discussion can conclude that Mil- 
ton was entirely capable and sincerely desirous presenting 
workable plan education. These facts established, 
proceed consideration this first issue: Was the con- 
tent the course study proposed the tractate practical 
for Milton’s times? 

Milton himself set certain limitations his scheme. 


See John Milton,’’ London, Macmillan, 1873, vol. 
III, page 233. 
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discussed only that part education which now 
secondary and higher. Not that minimized the impor- 
tance elementary and even education the cradle,” 
but because “brevity was his scope.” also left out 
consideration the professional training the physician and 
lawyer. excluded girls from his academy matter 
course. had mind only the needs the sons 
men. With “mass education” refused deal. Not more 
than hundred and thirty students were admitted 
any one institution. more students applied many edi- 
fices may converted this use shall needful 
every city throughout the land.” The number teachers 
for such group was not specified. There were twenty 
“attendants” and master. Some these attendants were 
probably thought servants; others were instruc- 
tors. Milton, then, planned his academy for small and 
selected group, not for “little but for boys 
type which now call “accelerated” and for whom pro- 
vide enriched curricula and rapid promotions. 

Now, the contents the course study which Milton 
suggests for these boys well suited their needs. 
future intellectual, social, and military leaders the nation 
they would need conversant with the fundamental prin- 
ciples law, ethics, science, and military tactics. Latin and 
Greek would needed order attain cultural sympathy 
with the classical writers. The young men would need Italian 
and Latin when they went their continental tours after 
the completion their studies. Hebrew and its cognates 
would certainly needed those who joined the ranks 
the clergy, and for the rest the students they would fur- 
nish the ability read the Scriptures occasionally the 
original. With the possible and partial exception the 
Semitic studies then, the content the course was appro- 
priate for Milton’s times and for the boys with whose educa- 
tion elected deal. That such content not well adapted 
our own times and needs may admitted. 

Let next consider the scope Milton’s plan. was 
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certainly considered practical scope his contemporaries. 
this point, the conclusions John Good, made after 
careful study the Milton tradition, are important. 
reports that Milton was considered authority edu- 
cational principles and that his ideas were referred and 
quoted just the remedy that the educational conditions 
most Furthermore, Hartlib had requested with 
“earnest entreaties and serious arguments” that the plan 
put into writing. contemporaries, then, well 
Miiton appear have his plan practical. 
The fundamental idea Milton’s served, indeed, 
mode! for the educational establishment the non- 
after the Restoration. The Academy idea was 
subsequently introduced into America 1743, and became 
for half-century our chief type secondary 

Second, the evidence Milton’s pupils shows that the plan 
which evolved his teaching was practical. Edward 
Phillips wrote that the pupils “ran over” the first six 
years all the languages mentioned the tractate with French 
addition, and approximately the same assignments the 
classics. Thomas wrote 1714 the practical 
point view Milton’s teaching Latin, “not only read 
and understand Latin authors, but converse with foreigners.” 
was strictly practical grounds that Milton insisted 
the Italian fashion pronouncing Latin. 

doubtless true that hasty reading the tractate, 
Education, one led believe that the scope the cur- 
riculum too great. But reading more carefully and 
plotting out the studies the tractate for the nine ten 
years the course one can see that the course study 
not unduly heavy. 

The languages, for example, not constitute great 
burden might supposed, when consider the great 


complete quotation from thesis given the opening para- 
graph this article. 

Frank Graves, “Great Educators Three New York, 1912, 
pages 7, 8. 

“Relation with John reprinted Arber’s English Grammar,” 
volume III, page 475. 
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amount time available for their study. The study gram- 
mar limited the and “chief and necessary 
Compositions foreign languages were not required; 
nor, far can tell, were the students required 
translate from English into the foreign tongues. Further- 
more, Milton did not intend his pupils learn any 
language other than the Latin. For the others, they needed 
only reading knowledge. Some commentators the trac- 
tate have condemned the essay interpreting their most 
literal sense the statements Milton regard learning 
Italian and Hebrew “at any odd hour” and “at any set hour.” 
Surely better interpretation consider these phrases 
meaning simply regular, daily instruction for about 
hour. 

for the mathematical requirements: surely the funda- 
mentals arithmetic, geometry, and applied trigonometry 
are far from being overburdensome for nine-year course 
study. 

should recognize also that there intent offer 
professional training the Academy. The fundamental prin- 
ciples hygiene, known that day, were given 
lecture (readings). The course study this subject 
not nearly extensive the course hygiene given any 
good junior high school today. The fact that Milton spe- 
cifically excluded legal professional training from his cur- 
riculum has been overlooked some the critics who have 
gasped dismay the list lawgivers which cites near 
the end the tractate. There real inconsistency here 
for Milton did not intend his scholars actually read all the 
writings Lycurgus, Solon, Zaleucus, Charondas, Justinian, 
and the English law-makers. What does propose 
fundamental course legal theory and principles; “the 
grounds law, and legal justice.” 

Finally, Milton’s plan was not too arduous for the stu- 
dents his own time, not too difficult present. There 
reason suppose that the mental capacity the race 
has diminished. 
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With this consideration mind shall compare Milton’s 
proposed curriculum with the modern course study, “from 
twelve one-and that is, speaking modern terms, 
typical modern course 
and Milton’s plan are arranged adjoining columns. com- 
parison the two will show that Milton’s course not more 


secondary and higher education. 


difficult than ours. 


First Section: Ages 12, 13, 14. Junior High School. 
Grades VII, 


MILTON’S COURSE 


Elements Latin Grammar 
Latin Prosody 

Moral instruction through stories 
Arithmetic fundamentals 
Geometry fundamentals 
Scripture stories 

Religious doctrine 


Years MODERN COURSE 


English Grammar 
English Composition 
English Literature 
Arithmetic 

Algebra 

French 

Geography 

History and Civics 
Hygiene 

Shopwork 


Second Section: Ages 15, 16, 17. Senior High School. 
Grades XI, 


MILTON’S COURSE 
Elements Greek Grammar 
Geography Natural Philosophy 
Applied trigonometry 
Elementary Hygiene 
General moral precepts 
Engineering subjects, choose one: 

Navigation, 
Architecture, 
Fortification 
Continued practice Latin read- 
ings 


MODERN COURSE 


English Grammar 
English Composition 
English Literature 
Public Speaking 
History 

Geometry 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Biology 


French 
Latin 
“Electives” 
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Third Section: Ages 18, 19. Junior College. 
Freshman and Sophomore. 


MILTON’S COURSE MODERN COURSE 


Semester hours credit 


Italian Latin 

Hebrew with its dialects, optional Greek 

Ethics English Composition 

Sociology Sociology 

Legal principles Logic 

Theology History Philosophy 

Church History Economics 

Principles poetic and dramatic Political Science 
composition 

Memorization orations Literature 


Fourth Section. Ages 20, 21. Senior College. 
Junior and Senior 


MILTON’S COURSE MODERN COURSE 


Semester hours credit 
Greek 


Logic 
Rhetoric Law 
Oral Composition Teaching methods 


Written Composition Practice Teaching 
Theory Poetry Psychology 
General reviews 
General courses 


Summary 


have suggested that the common attitude towards Mil- 
ton’s Education needs revision. While the content his 
curriculum longer fully significant, was significant 
the times for which was written. for the scope the 
curriculum, was not too arduous for Milton’s time and 
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would not for ours. have seen that the adverse criti- 
cism the tractate relatively recent point view, that 
Milton was capable and desirous producing workable 
plan, that his contemporaries and close successors believed 
that had done so, that the proposed load studies under 
Milton’s plan was reasonable, and that direct comparison 
the scope modern course study with the Miltonic 
proposals the tractate shows that the modern course 
easier than the so-called proposals Milton. 


Peace 


It’s not one river that flows the sea, 

It’s not one branch the knotted tree, 

But rivers and branches—thoughts which are free— 
That lead opportunity. 


With willing heart, and open mind— 
working with nature—through being kind 
conquer the World, and length find 
ceasing resistance cares cease bind. 


CAROLINE PARKER SMITH 
Hartford, Conn. 
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CARL SCHRADER, STATE DEPARTMENT EDUCATION 
BOSTON, MASS. 


one were judge from the extensive reports 
the sporting pages our daily newspapers 

that deal with athletics our high schools, 
one might led believe that athletics, 
better, physical education, were now generally 
established everywhere. One needs search 
more intimately, however, get the real pic- 
Great has been the progress this 

field, those schools that really carry meaningful program 

physical education involving all students, and more than 

the few major sports, are still quite rare. The undemocratic 
procedure concentrate both attention and outlay money 
the selected few far too prevalent. Some schools feel 
have solved the mass problem having two teams where 
formerly they had one; others, feeding the mass stu- 

dents setting-up exercises, which were never intended 


represent physical education and which best are only pre- 
paratory the real thing, and serve the main other 
purpose than relief from sedentary occupation. 

The only ground upon which physical education, which 
athletics its widest sense part, can admitted into 
the program education, that educational factor, 
and that administrated like every other department, 
through the office the principal the school, who turn 
responsible the superintendent schools. The moment 
that the educational aspect lost sight of, and the commer- 
cial tendency comes into evidence, athletics longer belong 
the school, and the principal would justified free the 
school from such incumbrance and responsibility and turn 
over the outside influence that has interest nor 
understanding for the outstanding educational objectives, and 


which quite willing turn asset into liability. Since 
the sole responsibility such alternative would fall en- 
tirely the parents themselves, they would soon become 
enlightened and see the danger it, and clamor for restora- 
tion athletic administration the school authorities. 

other school subject department shares this public 
interest, and insofar the public remains merely inter- 
ested audience these athletic demonstrations, everybody 
will delight their interest and their presence. only 
when the public interferes the policies and administration 
school activities that objections must raised, and 
peremptorily uttered, off,” registered the com- 
munity. 

not the purpose here enumerate the outstanding, 
glaring blunders that are made many communities, for 
they are quite commonplace and much evidence. Instead, 
the writer makes bold call attention some the out- 
standing, erroneous methods employed teaching coaches, 
and permitted principals. 

The teaching profession general the past few years 
has been severely criticised for its dictatorial and dominat- 
ing method teaching. The old-fashioned teacher ridi- 
culed today and pictured phonograph, doing all the talk- 
ing, asking stereotyped questions and usually answering them 
herself. Then the word “participation” became household 
term and the alert teacher took the hint and turned much 
the thinking over the pupils, reserving for herself the 
place the guide and helper need. find today 
many schools that live and constructive picture children 
and teachers sharing the educational practices. re- 
sult, objectives formerly only talked about are now being 
realized because this actual participation the part 
the pupils. For some reason other, the coaches group 
teachers have not profited this change, nor have the 
principals suspected that athletics educational medium 
might affected it. The coach still frequently the 
old-fashioned teacher who dominates the scene, who does all 
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the planning and dictates all that done and how and 
tract called merely for technical perfection and achievement, 
his case might looked upon more leniently, but even then 
would antiquated method. 

The coach, when asked about the objectives athletics 
and competition, will glibly enumerate all the fine, manly 
qualities that make good character and good citizenship. 
very significant when comic publication like “Life” 
uses for its cover picture this inconsistency the coach 
between his theory and his practice. Not long ago, the 
cover showed the coach haranguing his team before 
running onto the field saying: “Now remember what foot- 
ball for you. give you initiative, quick judg- 
ment, and leadership. Now out there and tell you.” 

now generally accepted that these attributes that con- 
stitute good character and citizenship may achieved 
well-planned and expertly administered program physi- 
cal education. Character and citizenship are primarily mani- 
festations deeds performed habitually. are correct 
the assumption that habits are the results frequently 
repeated acts, then one need not believe 
that when education offers opportunity for and guides the 
display deeds, that much will carry over into the adult 
world. This guiding will set right those who react offensively 
situation and keep those right who respond right. Where 
are the situations more varied, more sudden and more life- 
like than the playground? There usually not much time 
for deliberation what the response shall be. The experi- 
ence yesterday prompts the action today. The more 
varied the experiences are, the easier the action related 
new situations that eventually arise. These highly-prized 
citizenship qualities are not inherent activities games 
such, but the activities and the games are the means through 
which they may become manifest. boy may techni- 
cally perfect pitcher, quarterback, sprinter, goal keeper, ten- 
nis player, etc., yet lack many all the traits good 
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sportsman citizen, both really meaning the same behavior. 

The experiences must therefore include more than tech- 
nical achievement, even though this the sole purpose 
the participant. does not play develop character, nor 
play gain health. did, his play would stilted, void 
that abandon which only guarantees real recreation. 
the learning process these technical skills, and his 
privileges and obligations the game that the teacher 
coach must function the guide and utilize the situations 
the moment definite experiences. The play world, like 
the real world, has its laws and its codes which interpret 
the job the teacher coach. Upon this interpretation 
depends much our ultimate success training youth for 
better citizenship. The chairman the football rules com- 
mittee recently admonished the coaches aid the committee 
calling attention possible vagueness rules instead 
using the vagueness shield for tactics employed, the 
committee had intended avoid. This appeal timely and 
hoped that will have its effect. The players, instead 
looking upon the rules interference should experi- 
ence and recognize the protective intent. That life. 

Would not clear explanations why certain rules and 
penalties for the various games were made and why changed 
logical part the instructions and most interesting 
topic for the entire student body, player spectator. There 
are always reasons for these changes and mostly are the 
reasons found undue and unfair advantages likely 
occur either for the offensive the defensive. All laws 
are should adjusted that end. This would create 
far different attitude the part players toward rules and 
officials. 

Ask boy why not allowed this the other 
thing game, and the answer will be, because the 
rule. This answer may well carry with the feeling that 
get caught the big offense. Can behavior based and 
thrive such interpretation? How going play 
the official weak, there official? May not his 
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experience include officiating over games the intramural 
program and thus become the administrator rules? 
would get the feeling the official and ever after take deci- 
sions more gracefully because his making decisions criti- 
cal moments. He, too, should experience the teaching 
others, which the mass program very essential. 
would learn this experience patience and the value 
details which the average and casual player underestimates 
the good coach. And then, above all, should have oppor- 
tunity employ his play intelligence formulating plays, 
devising original strategy, and find new ways doing old 
things. such way, not only intelligent leaders are devel- 
oped, but also intelligent followers. This where the coach 
frequently falls down and misses golden opportunity. 

plans the plays and the signals for them, prompts 
the captain when use them, calls out and sends players, 
tells the captain which goal choose wins the toss, etc. 
What there left for the captain except run out 
the head his team and make the momentous decision 
heads tails when the coin flipped. not the game 
played examination for which the coach has prepared 
the boys, and during which they are give evidence their 
mastery the things taught them? not, then 
should be, and all outside aid must disappear like other 
examinations. The game must returned the players 
and must become competition between the teams and not 
the coaches. How much more dignified and secure the posi- 
tion coach would become; how much less would 
the target unreasonable public; and how much more 
valuable would faculty because his ideals and 
objectives would jibe instead jar. 

His usefulness the intramural program, which after all 
the main contract, unless merely retained coach 
the varsity team, would enhanced. The unstable popu- 
larity depending merely the season’s crop victories, 
and mostly located Main Street, cannot compared with 
that popularity manifested faculty, students and parents, 
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because the deeper and more significant motive which will 
make itself felt the every-day life the pupil home 
and the community. 

significant that the State High School Athletic Asso- 
ciations the states Michigan and New York have taken 
very definite steps lay the foundation for move the 
direction returning the game the original owner. They 
have forbidden communication between coaches and players 
during the progress the game, including between quarters 
and halves. All substitutions are made the captain except 
those that either coach physician may make, but that 
case, those taken out may not return the game. adults 
then have access the players, and the players really won’t 
miss them. How much better would have been this 
change had come from the coaches, and will remain 
seen how gracefully they will accept the change. those, 
including coaches, who first thought this change might 
led conclude that throws too great burden upon the 
boys, might said that any game that boys cannot play 
themselves not boys’ game. Initiative presupposes inde- 
pendent thinking. for the boys one team detect the 
weakness strength those the other and lead the attack 
that strategy. That calls for the resources 
the captain and his team which the coach has built up, but 
which must leave the boys utilize unhampered and 
according their own judgment. 

The secure future athletics our schools lies this 
direction. this basis that education welcomes them 
its midst. The importance leadership this field cannot 
over estimated and even greater care than exercised 
the selection teachers other subjects should exer- 
cised when the teacher physical education chosen. 
she, more than any other teacher, influences the behav- 
ior the pupils what she is. Superintendents and 
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principals schools, too, need acquire this wider and 
deeper meaning physical education and athletic competi- 
tion. When they find their pride higher permanent level 
morale and virility their entire school family, instead 
small group, will make rapid progress that will 
far greater national and racial consequence than has been 
achieved before. 


Candle 


lighted candle room 
Pushes aside the crushing dusk 
With trembling, golden finger. 
Fitfully the tiny flame 

Plunges and darts, 

And stands erect again 

momentary triumph 

While wax tears 

Course over the drooping sides. 


Little flame, 

You can not light the world, 
Only the room wherein 

You fight the dark, yours, 
Yet, little friend, you try. 


Many have tried before you, 
Only perish the darkness 
impossibility. 

Still were best fail 

end, 

Rather than fail 

beginning. 


MAITLAND BUSHBY, 
Department Science, 
Humboldt (Arizona) High School. 


| 


Speaking Universities 
MARTHA WILSON, SC., COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


are days heated discussions concern- 
ing the superiority the English university 
graduate over the American university gradu- 
ate. Consequently numerous bachelors Arts 
wandering about the world, wishing they 
had avoided the controversies with the same 
dexterity that the wise American abroad evades 


those three questions popularly put Euro- 
peans: didn’t America enter the war sooner,” “Why 
didn’t she join the League Nations,” “Why doesn’t she 
forgive the war debts?” Like religion and politics, these 
Anglo-American institutions should only debated those 
who have intimate knowledge and true appreciation 
their various purposes. 

The Englishman claims superiority. His feeling 
pre-eminence similar that the average Bostonian for 
the citizen Butte, Montana, and one which every 
returning member the Dominions exposed. The blue- 
ness one’s blood and the degree one’s culture too 
often measured nearness the powers that happen 
and, present, those who still speak the King’s English. 

inherited tendency; the early Egyptian scholar 
was prone ignore the quality the early Greek philos- 
opher; the Grecian paid little deference the so-called 
men Rome; the Romans failed impressed 
the intellectual upstarts their colonies, numbered among 
which was Britain. doubt the soldier, returning home 
from seeing service that “Dominion,” discovered had 
become somewhat provincial and had remained too long 
among the Celtic “barbarians.” was partially redeemed 
the eyes his neighbors, sent his children back 
the Roman capitol educated, but 
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fallen the level the Britains themselves allowed 
them grow among the natives. 

The excellence the Oxford B.A. therefore but natu- 
ral birthright. Nevertheless, unsound underestimate 
the value the American B.A. through sheer precedence 
compare one the basis the other. similar 
declaiming the superiority the eloquent statesman over 
the successful business man—many English peers have made 
good merchants and equal number American business 
men have become eminent orators. One might justly pro- 
claim the virtues the venerable grandfather over those 
the energetic grandson: Oxford existed three hundred years 
before the ships Columbus, appearing like huge live 
creatures, astonished the natives the shores the Ameri- 
can was renowned five hundred years before 
John Harvard’s father sold meat Southwark. 

Antiquity alone does not distinguish the English univer- 
sity from the American university. There Oxford and 
Cambridge intense national consciousness, feeling pecu- 
liarly British, and one which American university pur- 
posely promotes. brought about history proud 
any the world, which increasingly gratifies the origi- 
nators the World-Empire they observe their prosperous 
offsprings develop, and feel the deep wounds inflicted their 
most rebellious, gradually heal with the soothing remedy 
years. For centuries the established families have been busy 
protecting their traditions and their sacred soil, inch 
which has not been trodden some favorite son. them 
their island veritable “emerald sapphire sea.” 

This nationalism inherited and cultivated the Britisher 
from the time born, and only leaves him with his part- 
ing breath. His newspapers deal with high councils, legis- 
lative debates, with the affairs the world. His social life, 
his opera, his musical comedy, cinema, dance, banquet 
which “Gentlemen, the King” rings forth with inspiring 
patriotism, all close with the National Anthem reminding 
him membership Britain’s great fraternity. The suc- 
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cess every public undertaking source personal pride, 
the failure keenly felt the individual: the meanest cock- 
ney Caledonia Market gloried when Egypt was “brought 
time” the occasion the Sidar’s murder, and the mone- 
tary indemnity exacted the British government solaced 
his outraged spirit. Multiply the tradesman’s ardor ten, 
increase his scholarly attainments one hundred per cent and 
the result the true Oxonian whose foremost duty 
his country. 

the business England govern. She has spread 
her anglican wings the furthest corners the earth and 
now her task see that none whom she has nurtured 
again escape the fold. Her problems are those the world, 
races divergent and numerous and difficult hold 
within the palm British supremacy the sands her 
Cornish Beach. Oxford and Cambridge furnish the leaders 
who are essentially creatures environment and inheritance: 
they measure life’s values English rule, choose 
profession, churchmanship statesmanship, both intimately 
bound the throne. Their supreme ambition safeguard 
the traditions the past, walk steadfastly along the well- 
paved path famous predecessors. The receipt their 
B.A. entitles them fully participate the government 
whose prosperity personal responsibility. 

Things are different America. The people living be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific have not yet hunted and played 
upon their vast estate long enough make its very posses- 
sion sacred. They have yet see its costly treasures 
threatened, feel the throbs passionate patriotism 
aroused its desecration. They have not had time cull 
out the worship Russian, Polish and Czecho-Slovakian 
patriots and supplant them with the adoration Washing- 
ton and Lincoln. bond past life spent together, 
mutual ideal tradition unites their several loves and 
hatreds. single line communications leads one in- 
evitable Capitol. The only thing which Americans have had 
common has the land itself. 
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This land has had commanding influence upon the lives 
and thoughts the people. Along with the freedom 
promised was the reason why early settlers braved the 
seas open crafts. They remained because its bounties ful- 
filled their greatest expectations, and their children have 
grown more and more away from Europe. They have in- 
creasingly become inheritors the new land which inspires 
them sing Country ’tis Thee,” rather than “God 
Save the King.” They have become what Emerson termed 
“true landlords,” and such, theirs has not been the task 
governing lands other than their own and interpreting 
foreign problems, but devoting themselves their true 
heritage—the unsettled continent. They have built up, tilled, 
planted, surveyed and mined the vast wilderness. 

Naturally the American views the world from different 
angle than the Britisher. looks upon the seas barriers 
which separate him from the rest the world. the Eng- 
lishman the oceans are great natural highways which bind 
him the remote parts the universe. Ships are his rail- 
roads. talks incessantly about his “imports and exports,” 
whereas the American wholly concerned with his “crops.” 

The contrast more definitely illustrated the American 
university which best interprets American life. Steeped 
this influence the land, attempts prepare the youth, 
not for service the government, but for the business 
the land and proper appreciation its value. With the 
European arts and cultures are passion but not practice. 
The business statesman, scholar and priest left the 
Englishman, and the Arts Engineering, Scientific Agri- 
culture and Commerce take precedence. The undergraduate 
commonly discounts the church, quite laissez faire when 
comes local, national and international politics, and popu- 
larily chooses the commercial course. His ambition not 
win Earldom the King’s New Year’s Honor List 
reward for services, but become financially independent 
middle life—to then retire and enjoy the fruits busi- 
ness endeavor. Contrast him with the Whitehall, 
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with equally white hair, who never withdraws from the 
business his government! would difficult 
change the American’s religion business into thing less 
trades among the landed gentry. 

Antiquity, varying outlooks life, different objectives and 
environments will not always severely distinguish the two 
English-speaking universities. With the economic develop- 
ment the British Empire will come the necessity for set- 
tling problems not dissimilar those the United States. 
better understanding inevitable. Economics will 
increasingly emphasized Oxford. When America 
longer disassociates herself from the affairs other nations, 
acute and personal political consciousness will manifest 
itself. Ocean Economics and Human Geography will find 
their places. The American university itself will cease 
manufacture gentlemen from fifty different 
will stop assimilating the classes and will begin main- 
tain class. 

America will some time have its Oxford. The undergradu- 
ate will the descendant him who crowds the stadium 
autumn days: who pushes for touchdown with all his gothic 
lungs: who himself gridiron star and whose features 
alone, decorating the pages the daily newspaper, betray 
the foreign blood. will carry his heart the spirit 
American comradeship now being instilled throughout the 
university campi,—a thing more important the American 
today than intimate knowledge the classics. 

Nor will the American Oxford lack its minstrel and its 
bard. The undergraduate will have his Gladstone, his Thack- 
eray and Tennyson—from out the rough-hewn Saxon and the 
Dane evolved Shakespere. will feel their inspiration 
and heed their call amid the walls dormitories, covered 
with ancient ivy and mellow their age. 


The Romantic Indian Bryant’s Poetry 


JASON ALMUS RUSSELL, COLGATE UNIVERSITY, 
HAMILTON, NEW YORK 


CULLEN BRYANT was born Cum- 
mington, the heart the Berkshire Hills, 
where, his boyhood, the primeval forest cast 
permanent spell over his life, the fringed 
gentian blossomed the mountain meadows, 
and the flew over its pathless course. 
Here Indian traditions still lingered the 
the old inhabitants, and doubtless, 
the long winter evenings, the future poet listened 
Indian stories that region, although seems unlikely that 
his natal town figured the history the red man. 
Clementina Nahmer, whose ancestors were contempo- 
rary with the Bryant family, writes the author follows: 
never knew any Indian traditions concerning Cumming- 
ton. “The Two Graves’ are Remmington Hill, but one 
knows whether they contain the bones red men white. 
know old maple tree there which bears scars its 
trunk, and which the late Charles Whiting The Spring- 
field Republican asserted were the marks Indian hatchets 
but not believe it. Cummington was not settled until 
nearly 1770. that time the Amerind had departed; also 
the migrations the Indian for either war peace (like 
all other movements the kind), followed the valley 
the Connecticut. Although the Mohawks swept down through 
Northfield, Old Deerfield, and Old Hadley, doubt they 
went far back into the wilderness Cummington. Bryant 
may have heard the Indian massacres the valley and 
heard the story Goffe—I presume these things fired his 
imagination and interested him the subject but there 
were Indian tales connected with Cummington.” 
Cairns the authority for the statement that the poet, 
while student Williams College during his only year 
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college life, began narrative poem Indian subject. 
From this time the aborigine was play part his 
poetry—many times chance references only—and the sad 
and unfortunate treatment the red man was color his 
writings. 

His mind continually saw the same vision: “the Indian, 
shadowy type departed world, accoutred with feathers 
and tomahawk, realized, however, almost none his actual 
feelings save that sorrow for tribal 

the writer read the sad but beautiful and stately 
stanzas The Ages, recalled with peculiar poignancy, 
the strains Chopin’s Funeral March—the solemn measures, 
the slow movement, the sadness farewell, and, woven 
through all, the beautiful minor melody, symbolical the 
welfare the Soul and glorious Immortality. The analogy 
this masterpiece music with The Ages complete. 
Bryant asked his friends admire the virtues the men 
old, respect the Golden Age the past, but fear not 
for the future. All will well. After mentioning the de- 
parted glories Greece and Rome spoke the aborigine 
the following terms: 


“And where his willing waves yon bright blue bay 
Sends up, kiss his decorated 
And belt and beads sunlight glistening, 
The savage urged his skiff like wild bird the wing. 
ok ok * * 

“There stood the Indian hamlet, there the lake 
Spreads its blue sheet that flashed with many oar, 
Where the brown otter plunged him from the brake, 
And the deer drank: the light gale flew o’er, 
The twinkling maize-field rustled the shore; 
And while that spot, wild, lone, and fair, 

look gladness and guiltless beauty wore, 
And peace was the earth and the air, 
The warrior lit the pile, and his captive there.” 


Mr. Stoddard, his Introduction Bryant’s Poetry, 
wrote that Walk Sunset was noteworthy the first 
poem which the aboriginal element,—soon become more 
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prominent,—is faintly expressed. While recognized that 
this element was inseparable from the forests the New 
World, Bryant was one the first men perceive its roman- 
tic value poetry. 

The Ages hymn the dying day; the author 
contemplated the times old when the savage roamed the 
forest: 


“They who here roamed, yore, the forest wide, 
Felt, such charm, their simple bosoms won; 
They deemed their quivered warrior, when died, 
Went bright isles, beneath the setting sun; 
Where winds are aye peace, and skies are fair, 
And purple-skirted clouds curtain the crimson air. 


with the glories the dying day, 
Its thousand trembling lights and changing hues, 
The memory the brave who passed away 
Tenderly mingled ;—fitting hour muse 
such grave theme, and sweet the dream that shed 
Brightness and beauty round the destiny the dead.” 


The Indian Girl’s Lament expresses the sorrow red 
maiden she stands the grave lover killed battle. 
She has prepared his burial equipment; happy meet- 
ing the ghost his father; yet, even the land death 
his thoughts stray back his earthly love; for whom has 
prepared bower and for whose spirit waits: 


“Where everlasting autumn lies 
yellow woods and sunny skies.” 

Written lighter vein Indian Story—a pretty 
episode about Maquon who went hunt the red deer, and 
returned his wigwam only find his wife stolen. 
killed the ravisher and his wife returned her own hearth. 

Bryant was stately moralist verse. was, turn, 
idyllic, patriotic, and romantic, according his mood, always 
retaining the moralizing quality his excellent blank verse. 
Indian the Burial-Place His Fathers contains all 
these qualities and reminiscent Freneau its simple 
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stateliness: the Red man, the graves his fathers, thinks 
the changes which have passed over his race, and echoes 
old Iroquois sentiment that perhaps the dim future 
the White man may crushed and driven from the land: 


“But behold fearful sign 
which the white men’s eyes are blind; 
Their race may vanish hence, like mine, 
And leave trace behind, 
Save ruins o’er the region spread, 
And the white stones above the dead.” 


William Cullen Bryant (1890), John Bigelow main- 
tained that the poet was essentially ethical with inspiration 
from above; all nature around him saw something new 
the goodness God and framed excuses for the frail and 
the erring. His verses are the record those lessons 
far could apprehend and express them. These qualities 
revealed The Disinterred Warrior, with gentle irony 
the last line quoted: 


noble race! but they are gone, 
With their old forests wide and deep, 
And have built our homes upon 
Fields where their generations sleep. 
Their fountains slake our thirst noon, 
Upon their fields our harvest waves, 
Our lovers woo beneath their moon— 
Then let spare, least, their graves.” 


this poem found definite expression the romantic 
element. His sympapthies were enlarged the years went 
on, says Stoddard, and the crystal clearness his mind was 
colored with human emotions. 

The earth him was theatre which the great drama 
human life was being played, and this drama the abo- 
rigine was important actor. 

more militant nature, and typically true Indian 
character, The Indian War Song from which the follow- 
ing lines are the best: 
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“Ghosts wounded brethren rest, 

Nor weave, shadowy garment drest, 
The death-dance round bed; 

For, the homes which dwelt, 

And the altar where knelt, 
And our dying battle-songs, 

And the trophies your pride, 
And the wounds which died, 
swear avenge your wrongs.” 

this poem his biographer, Parke Godwin, said: 

forth the sanguinary and vengeful feelings supposed 
Indian chief, with all the energy Greek Chorus, and 
which, though not distinguished any unusual poetic excel- 
lence, has yet certain historical interest the precursor 
his several poems relating the aboriginal element 
our poetic traditions. this line thought Freneau had 
preceded him, but Freneau had never been able manage 
the materials with the same mastery their more noble and 
pathetic associations.” 

Bryant Monument Mountain, re-told aboriginal leg- 
end how Indian woman loved her cousin but could not 
marry him because such union was considered incestuous; 
she threw herself from precipice and was buried where 
she fell. Her friends placed monument native stones 
over her grave,—whence the elevation derived its name. 

Irving wrote the classical style the previous century; 
Bryant wrote the clear lucid style his own time and 
expressed somewhat formal sentimentality which English 
work had lacked for fifty years, whether described the 
dying walking, imagination, the Pawnee, 
fierce and stark,” recorded Indian customs and traditions. 
The White-Footed Deer the latter kind. youth, against 
the advice his mother, shot white deer, sacred the 
Indian. retaliation the Indians burnt the cottage, and 
slew mother and son. The Tree the author tells 


“The Death Schiller.’ 
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the Indian custom placing the dead, wrapped 
bark and furs, the tops the trees where the corpse may 
not disturbed prowling animals and where the breezes 
and light day may play around it. Here also expressed 
belief immortality. 

Perhaps Legend the Delawares the only Indian 
ballad with moral. youth found bow under thunder- 
riven tree but was warned his father, the chief, not 
use the weapon. The boy disregarded the advice, became 
great hunter, was struck lightning, and his bow dis- 


“They lay earth their bowyer-chief, 
And his side their hands bestow 
His dreaded battle-axe and sheaf 
arrows, but without bow. 


The old men murmured, standing nigh— 
‘That we, who the forest dwell, 

Should wield the weapons the 


1832 Bryant made trip his brother’s plantation 
Illinois, where composed The Prairies. The impressions 
which received are recorded letter Richard Dana: 

have seen the great West, where ate corn and hominy, 
slept log houses with twenty men, women, and children 
the same room. These prairies, soft fertile gar- 
den soil, and smooth undulating surface, which you may 
put horse full speed, covered with high, thinly growing 
grass, full weeds and gaudy flowers, and destitute 
bushes and trees, perpetually brought mind the idea 
their once having been cultivated. They looked 
like the fields race which had passed away, whose enclo- 
sures and habitations had decayed, but whose vast and 
rich plains, smoothed and levelled tillage, the forest had 
not yet encroached.” 

The bard has constant serenity and gravity thought, 
recognition the mortality mankind, love human free- 
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dom, and unrivalled skill painting the manners, thoughts, 
and customs the aborigines. This power suggestion and 
rapid generalization, wrote Stoddard, which was the key- 
note The Ages, lived anew every line The Prairies. 
Here the reader finds series pictures gallery, 
blended harmoniously, where the unity art attained. 
Here all elements are combined—especially the aboriginal and 
the romantic—into one composite whole, and Bryant reached 
heights which had never before attained: beautiful, 
grand, sublime: 


“These are the gardens the Desert, these 
The unshorn fields, boundless and beautiful, 
For which the speech England has name— 
The Prairies.” 


And bit realism, true Indian character: 


“Haply some solitary fugitive 

Lurking marsh and forest, till the sense 

desolation and fear became 

Bitterer than death, yielded himself die. 
Man’s better nature triumphed then. Kind words 
Welcomed and soothed him; the rude conquerors 
Seated the captive with their chiefs; chose 

bride among their maidens, and length 
Seemed forget—yet ne’er forgot—the wife 

his first love, and her sweet little ones, 
Butchered, amid their shrieks, with all his race. 


Thus change the forms being. Thus arise 
Races living things, glorious strength, 

And perish, the quickening breath God 
Fills them, withdrawn. The red man, too, 
Has left the blooming wilds ranged long, 
And nearer the Rocky Mountains, sought 

wilder hunting-ground.” 


For half century the greater part Bryant’s writings 
consisted editorial articles and sketches. account 
his ability public speaker often delivered memorial 
addresses which gave him the name “the old man eloquent.” 
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the sketches and editorial articles few have been reprinted; 
but The Indian Spring, word picture the real and roman- 
tic Red man, worth noting for its style and interest. This 
the vivid account his dream Indian pursuing him 
through the woods hot summer’s day: “His countenance 
had that expression which has been often remarked upon 
peculiar the aborigines our country—a settled look 
sullenness, sadness, and suspicion, when modeled 
nature had been visibly stamped with the presentiment 
the decline and disappearance their race.” 

far known Bryant had little contact with the real 
Indian. his poetry preserved their traditions, 
mourned the passing the Red race, wrote the noble 
savage who avenged the wrongs his kindred and believed 
that retribution would follow wrong-doing: the main 
had the romantic rather than the realistic conception the 
aborigine. 
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American 


The discovery hitherto unrecognized talent one’s pupil 
one the real joys and rewards the faithful teacher. 
experience which not uncommon. one that should watched 
for, and made use of, both for the talented pupil and for the entire 
class. Yet great care should used making the right use such 
discovery. may used way that harmful, helpful, 
all concerned, according wisely unwisely treated. may 
make—or have tendency make—its possessor leader, “prig.” 
should awaken others and establish new ideals and ambitions 
the given school and the particular class. should welcome 
discovery all, and the entire student body should stimulated 
higher ideals and efforts along scholastic lines. 

awaken talents that have been dormant, and stimulate effort 
and improve scholarship the supreme duty and privilege the 
teacher. This experience above every other recompense that the 
teacher receives. cannot measured any financial standard. 
But teacher who wakes dull indifferent pupil and makes 
real scholar out him should recognized all ways, socially, finan- 
cially, and professionally. 

believe that nearly every one who teaching, who has taught, 
will testify that the improvement and progress some backward 
boy girl one his classes has been the one supreme reason 
that has kept him the ranks and made him content teacher, 
notwithstanding that she could have made more money some 
other business profession. advocate higher wages for all who 
are the profession; believe that teachers are underpaid, far 
dollars and cents are concerned; but challenge any other worker 
whatsoever business profession show higher more re- 
warding compensation than that the teacher who the profes- 
sion because the value the work which she doing. 
know that some into this profession merely makeshift for 
are eagerly waiting for some turn fortune release 
them for marriage. some sort supposedly better employment. 
But our faith large that the majority teachers, male female, 
appreciate the value their “job” while they are employed it. 
And when marriage, another kind “job” comes them, most 
them will look back their teaching job one that had peculiar 
joys and rewards which, the farther they get away from them, seem 
more and more worth while. This will become more and more vivid 
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they come study the characters their own offspring. en- 
courage their children cultivating such talents they show 
the making, and stimulate them scholastic lines toward earnest 
efforts and high ideals, will their duty and their pleasure. They 
will now, even never before, appreciate what they were doing when 
they were teachers other people’s children. 


Recreational and entertainment plans for the students are receiving 
special attention from the officials charge the summer courses 
the Carnegie Institute Technology Pittsburgh, according 
announcement. addition the regular features, such swim- 
ming the Institute’s pool, tennis, popular lectures, and inspection 
trips, plans for the coming summer also include dances, picnics, boat 
ride, musical programs and receptions. 

Excursions and visits the industrial plants and various points 
interest the Pittsburg district, popular feature former years, 
will again constitute important part the recreational plans, 
announced. The trips are considered special interest 
the student teacher industrial processes. The Carnegie summer 
sessions will open June this year, for courses for teachers and 
supervisors Music, Fine and Applied Arts, Manual and Industrial 
Arts, Psychology and Education, and for courses engineering and 
industrial subjects for undergraduates. 

Although the courses for teachers are six weeks length, begin- 
ning June 25, arrangements may made, for the first time this year, 
announced, take preliminary courses two weeks’ duration 
certain subjects, beginning June 11. 


Science Instruction the National Education Association will hold 
two-day session connection with the association’s 66th annual 
convention Minneapolis, Minnesota, July 1928. The De- 
partment Science Instruction will meet Monday and Tuesday 
afternoons, July and 

The Monday afternoon session will joint meeting with the 
American Nature Study Society. The teaching nature study and 
science the elementary schools will the principal theme the 
discussions presented Gilbert Trafton, Mankato Normal School, 
Mankato, Minn.; Mildred Hoerr, Council Nature 
Activities, New York City; Theodosia Hadley, President, National 
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Council Supervisors Nature Study and Gardening, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; and Jennie Hall, Supervisor Nature Study, Minneapolis 
Public Schools. 

The Tuesday afternoon session will presided over Hanor 
Webb, President the Department and professor the teaching 
chemistry, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
The speakers this session will Lynda Weber, University 
Wisconsin High School, Madison, Wis.; Jensen, Northern 
Normal and Industrial School, Aberdeen, D.; Hurd, Univer- 
sity Minnesota High School, Minneapolis; Glenn Warner, 
Editor, School Science and Mathematics, Crane Junior High School, 
Chicago; Samuel Powers, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City; and President Webb, Editor Current Science. 


Final figures the number farm boys and girls who carried 
4-H Club work 1927 are announced totaling 619,712. “This 
total,” said Warburton, Director Extension Work, United 
States Department Agriculture, “is source pride all co-oper- 
ative extension workers and the department and the State agricul- 
tural colleges which they represent.” 

“It means,” Director Warburton stated, “that during the year over 
619,000 young people rural communities every State voluntarily 
undertook demonstrate improved farming homemaking 
method, and co-operated effort benefit their communities. 
Whether not the individual club member was able complete his 
her club undertaking, had the benefit for time contact with 
others who were interested farm life and with ways for making 
‘up-and-coming’ enterprise. Four-H club work, with its four- 
fold development head, hand, health and heart through practical 
experience the latest and best methods for agricultural and home 
economics activities under the direction co-operative extension 
workers, furnishes such opportunity. 

“Club enrollment growing steadily, through the combined efforts 
all co-operative extension workers,” said Director Warburton. 
“Each year have increased the number boys and girls who have 
participated 4-H club work, even though the number agents 
has not materially increased. That this has been done through the 
use sound educational principles shown the fact that the 
quality work has been maintained with the increased number 
members.” 
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SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. 
chair Spanish-American literature has been established Yale 
University. the graduate school two full-year courses are given, 
namely, general survey Spanish-American literature,” and 
seminary course Spanish and Spanish-American lyric poetry,” and 
two the undergraduate schools, “The modern novel Spanish- 
America,” and “Spanish-American literature.” Except the course 
Spanish literature, the instruction given from the Spanish- 
American point view, using materials dealing with Spanish-Amer- 
ica. two other universities similar courses have recently been 
chair Latin-American literature the University 
Texas, and chair Spanish-American literature Stanford 
University, California. Courses Latin-American literature have 
recently been introduced connection with the study Spanish 
number colleges. 


New York Bars Ban secret societies 
high schools New York City will strictly enforced under the 
provisions by-laws adopted the Board Education, which took 
effect February specify that high school students who are 
members secret societies shall debarred from participation 
school elections, from receiving honors, and from representing school 
groups any capacity whatever. Diplomas will withheld from 
students who are proved members secret societies after having 
voted accepted any post closed fraternity sorority members. 


Book Reviews 


THE NATURE ALMANAC. Handbook Nature Education. Edited 
Arthur Newton Pack and Laurence Palmer (of The American 
Nature Association). Address Cornell University, Ithaca, 


The following are recent editions from the Macmillan Company’s lists: 


THE TECHNIQUE CURRICULUM MAKING. Henry Harap, 
the Cleveland School Education. interpretative well 
expository book, the author says. The Chapter headings the Table 
Contents are suggestive. They will aid the busy teacher get just 
the point desirous clear up. author has himself traversed 
the paths along which would lead his readers. says that there 
not single step the technique proposed his book for which 
pragmatic illustration cannot found. 


MAKING LIVING. The Individual Society. Leverett 
The anthor Professor Economics, Robert Brookings 
Graduate School Economics and Government. This book one the 
Junior High School Series. touches momentous subject that the 


majority young people must face about the end their High 
School course. 


HOW MEASURE. Guy Wilson, Ph.D., Professor Educa- 
tion, Boston University, and Kremer Hoke, Ph.D., Professor and Dean, 
College William and Mary. thorough presentation the status 
and technique diagnostic tests applied regard all sorts 
school subjects. 597 pages, carefully presenting the theory and results 
this interesting and rapidly extending practice the schools and 
colleges. 


THE UHL-HATZ PRACTICE LESSONS ENGLISH. Willis 
Uhl and Luzia Hatz. Tests grammatical correctness finding the 
right word, using negatives correctly, when use and Me, etc., ete. 
Must seen appreciated. 


SIDE LIGHTS AMERICAN HISTORY. Two volumes (revised 
edition) Henry William Elson, A.M., Litt.D. The period covered the 
first seventy years our nation’s history. The bearing different great 
events upon other events, their causes and effects, are shown develop- 
ing civilization and making the United States what World his- 
tory. book that will find its place the upper grammar grades, and 
beyond. 
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PENNIE. Bertha and Ernest Cobb. With Paintings 
Bridgman, and Frontispiece Mary Louise Parker. The Arlo Pub- 
lishing Company, Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 

The Arlo Books are the result Mr. Cobb’s genius and experience. 
has made wonderful reputation for them,—ably aided and abetted 
his able and sympathetic wife and daughter. Editor Educa- 
tion knows them all; they have been indefatigable the making, print- 
ing, copyrighting and selling the products their books, and success 
has crowned their efforts. They are known and loved both sides 
the Atlantic. While simple the subject-matter, these books are pro- 
found their appeal the child. They far more than preach,—in 
fact, that carefully avoided; they clarify and stimulate the child’s 
mind and emotions. The illustrations show normal children engaged 
children’s situations. The books’ children are lovable children. Author 
and Artist have make them These books are praise- 
worthy from every point view. 


SELF-EXPRESSION THROUGH THE SPOKEN WORD. Allen 
Crafton and Jessica Royer, the University Kansas. Crowell Com- 
pany. $1.75. 

Here book that every human being should read and study. Who 
there who does not wish that could express himself better the 
daily life his entire career, from the cradle the grave? 
book that the college student, the college graduate, the business 
salesman, the “beau” party, the emissary foreign govern- 
ment, beggar the roadside might covet. excellent text 
for the classroom. the same time may well used the home 
and room the individual. will especially valuable the ambi- 
tious salesman who has, perhaps, found that talking customer 
somehow different from conversation the playground, even the 
bus train getting his place business. His sales will increase 
follows the suggestions given. 


THE PASSING THE RECITATION. Thayer, Professor 
Principles and Practice Education the Ohio State University. 

Every teacher should study this book, because exposes the weakness 
the recitation older ones practised it. Instead memoriter 
method, this volume advocates such acquisition the subject 
will make the student able discuss the given subject intelligently 
its various This the growing tendency teaching and 
learning. One has only catch the idea and will vastly approve 
the new viewpoint and practice. you, Professor Thayer, for this 
new vision. The book published Heath and Company, New 
York Boston. 
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THE NATION’S HISTORY. Arthur Leonard, Head the De- 
partment History, Central High School, and Bertha Jacobs, North 
High School, Columbus, Ohio. Maps Max Mayer. Henry Holt and 
Company, Publishers. exceptionally interesting and inclusive His- 
tory brought down the present time. Adapted seventh and eighth 
grades. 648 pages, besides biographies, appendixes, indexes, etc. Prob- 
lems and self-tests are given the close each the main chapters. 
There are numerous excellent illustrations, some them 
The frontispiece striking picture airplane the clouds above 
tumultuous ocean. 


REPORT THE LIBRARIAN CONGRESS for the Fiscal Year 
ending June 30, 1927. United States Government Printing Office. Also, 
from the same source, CONTRIBUTIONS THE FOX ETHNOLOGY, 
Truman Michelson. The latter account the ceremonial 
runners the Fox Indians. special interest Ethnologists. 


FUNDAMENTALS VISUAL INSTRUCTION. William John- 
son, M.A., Ph.D. And also, COMPARATIVE EFFECTIVENESS 
SOME VISUAL AIDS SEVENTH GRADE INSTRUCTION. Joseph 
Weber. are published The Educational Screen, 
Inc., 5200 Harper Avenue, Chicago, these books care- 
ful experiments are reported determine the value visual in- 
struction aids instruction and education. These experiments 
deal with visual aids geography, history, music, art, science 
and household arts, reading and writing, ete. Scores were obtained 
mainly 7A-grade pupils, various tests; Professor Webber (of The 
University Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas) signs the following “WARN- 
ING”: “In view the fact that the question visual aids arousing 
considerable interest among the educators the world, and the further 
fact that the findings embodied this treatise are likely mis- 
construed certain commercial interests their own advantage, the 
following reservations are specifically made: The conclusions after 
various experiments hold only for these same experiments performed 
under the conditions described. venturing state the general 
value visual aids, can only inference now. The results 
this study indicate distinct value for pictures only aids, not 
substitutes. The problem economy yet remains solved, 
for the cost some visual aids still outweighs their educative value.” 


Twenty-second and also the Twenty-third Annual REPORTS THE 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT THE UNIVERSITY THE STATE 
NEW YORK for the years ending July 31, and Published 
the University, Albany. Two separate volumes, interesting, and 
suggestive officials similar institutions. 
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Established 1880 the late Hon. Thomas Bicknell. 

Its article (on Text-Books and Their Uses) was Hon. William 
The present Editor joined the Editorial May, 1892. 

All articles Education are original contributions, not 
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will sent free teachers request, 
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the Pictures 
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Great Universal 
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CENT SIZE. more. COLONEL LINDBERGH 


CENT SIZE. For now have excellent picture Col. 
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Thayer’s 
PASSING THE 
RECITATION 


Gone the sleepy drone voices reciting, hour hour, lessons 
that have been memorized but not learned. Education longer 


passive non-resistance, but alert activity body and brain. 

fessor Thayer evaluates the Dalton and Winnetka plans, the project 

method, and socialized recitation, then weaves them into com- 
prehensive system education. 


HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas San Francisco London 


New and thought-stimulating 
SOCIOLOGICAL PHILOSOPHY 
EDUCATION 


ROSS FINNEY, University Minnesota 


NEW and thought-stimulating application education the doctrines 

one our most serious students sociology. This book which always 
original, sometimes controversial, but never trite. Dr. Finney maintains that since 
the materials education are social their origin and the process education 
largely social process the aims and purposes education must expressed 
primarily terms social values and social premises are derived 
from social rather than individual psychology and his sociological philosophy 
education set forth scintilating, epigrammatic style, with terseness and vigor, 
challenge modern educational Price $2.50 


MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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the 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


the present date intend publish EDUC. TION for September the following 
viz.: Orientation College the author Professor Glen 
Department History, Indiana Central College, Indianapolis, Ind. The second 
will one that was held over from June for lack space; Apology for 
and contributed Hewitt Vinnedge, Head the Department History and 
Science, State Teachers College, Mayville, North Dakota. Professor Good, Ohio 
University, Columbus, O., will further discuss subject appearing June EDUCA- 
subject being Critics Milton’s Tractate Then Mary Dowd, writing from 
Worcester Normal School (Mass.), will defend modern youth under the heading Con- 
the Socio-Moral Life and Behavior the Parents and teachers alike 
well read this article. Composition for College Freshmen will the 
topic Professor Robinson Shipherd, Boston University. Prin- 
leslie Zeleny, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota, will write suggestively 
Klimination Personal Bias from Advice How ask our readers 
commend our Magazine Teachers and Students, everywhere, you find 
articles inspiring and helpful,—as are sure you will. 

will cheerfully mail sample copy EDUCATION, request, any address sent 


any our Subscribers with the thought that the recipient may wish see such 
thought possibly becoming regular Subscriber. 
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HANDBOOK COMMERCIAL ENGLISH 

Commercial High School, Santa 
California 

This book has 

supply Commercial Schools with 

suitable textbook for training 


Ana, 


lish, including grammar, punctuation, 
composition, letter-writing, nec- 
fit for 
and clerical positions. 
Price 


essary steno- 
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Outline Study 
ARGUMENT AND DEBATE 


Mrs. Theresa Wright Williams 
School Commerce, Springfield, 
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school 
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200 All Expense Tours 
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day 
Booklet 200 Allen Plan 
Tours FREE 
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PRINTING BOOKBINDING 
possess unexcelled facilities for editing and 

printing your school college papers. Sendus 
your MSS. for examination and get our rates, Our 
Bindery is thoroughly ableto handle repair work. 
Public and School Libraries are our specialties, Our 
School supplies are second none. 
ANGEL GUARDIAN PRESS 
111 Day Jamaica Boston, Mass. 


EVERYBODY! 


TERM PLAN PUNCTUATION 


Callahan and Sternglanz 

Vew York Publie Schools 
for the upper grades 
the elementary school. work 
divided into 20-weeks course, allow- 
three 20-minute periods per week. 
Price 


THE WORLD BOOKS 


Herzberg 


reading for high school students. 
Parker Chicago Univer- 
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list for the upper grades for the 
high school 
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Jay Nash, Associate Professor Physical Edu- 
cation, School Education, New York University. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 8vo., cloth. 


Price $4.00. 


This the most important volume the subject Play- 
grounds and Recreation that has yet appeared. chapter 
Powers and Liabilities Cities and City 
alone worth the price the book. 


The Contents Part 


The Historical Background 
Play Objectives 

City Planning 
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City Recreation Departments 
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Equipment and Supplies 
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physical education, etc., sent on request. 
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Tanner 
Editor Essays and 


Professor Tanner’s new collection familiar 

essays. Pupils will find his introduction, bio- 

graphical notes and suggestions for essays 


the greatest help, 


Mailing Price $1.75 


ESSAYING THE ESSAY 


Burges Johnson 
Professor English, Syracuse University 


book essay-writing for the aid and en- 


couragement student writers. The author 


builds his suggestions upon his experience 
teacher and editor. 


Price $1.00 
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Greenfield, Mass. 


VISION TRAINING 


Practice in place of theory; students’ eyes and hands instead 
teachers’, nature place copies. College credits 
State Art School of Mass. soo artists, teachers, amateurs gain 
better vision mail course. Saves years wasted effort 
CROSS ART SCHOOL 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine 
July to October 


Winter: Winthrop Station, Boston, Mass. 


and Students’ Tours 


Offering college credit. Study groups art, 
music, French, German, Spanish, and English litera 
ture, under competent leadership, (Program No. 15 ) 


American Institute Educational Travel 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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and use this great typewriter 
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happening the typewriting industry throughout 
the United States and the world over. 

Discover for yourself the pleasurable state 
mind which comes from having article real 
value. For today and years come the Demount- 
able will serve every typewriter need. 

Demountable-typed letters set New Standard 
for Appearance—Beautiful Letters, the Charming 
Messengers for your Modern Business. 
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Reproductions Famous 
Masterpieces for 


APPRECIATION 


PY 


REFERENCE 


and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 


how you can use the mails to secure 
services. 
Study Text and Lesson Plan 1.00 Write for Your FREE Copy 
POLK CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers the Werld 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers Direct Mail Advertising 


Free Sample and Circular Schools 


ART EXTENSION SOCIETY 
WESTPORT, CONN. 


The Eaton 
Diagnostic Accomplishment Tests English 


HAROLD EATON 
Head Dept. English, High School, Brockton, Mass. 


Junior and Senior High School English teachers will this new 
set diagnostic and achievement tests the following subjects: 


Spelling Phrases 
Capitalization Clauses 
Punctuation Definitions 


Verbals 
Subject and Predicate 
Case 


Common 
Kinds Sentences 


There are two tests for each subject. Test for diagnosis and 
followed later period Test which will show the amount progress 
made class since taking the tests. 

Before being presented the public, this material has been thoroughly 
tested the classroom with hundreds students. 


PRICES 
Sample Set (22 tests)—40 cents. 

quantities for Class use (any assortment)—1 cent per test. 

Minimum cents. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MOVEMENT 


The following articles have appeared EDUCATION, specified below, viz. 


The Junior High School Project, Study of. Ableson.. 1916 
The Junior High School, Bibliography of. Joseph Ableson.. Dec., 1916 
The Junior High School, Possibilities of. Briggs. Jan., 1917 
The Junior High School Villages. Murray Foster. April, 1917 
The Junior High School and the English Problem. Manley. Dec., 1917 
The Junior High School, Theory of. May, 1919 
The Junior High School, Choosing Vocation Oct., 1919 
The Junior High School and the Drama. April, 1922 
Junior High School, Guidance Activities in. Edgerton. Nov., 1922 
The Junior High School: Its Origin and Trend. June, 1923 
The Junior High School: Its Underlying Principles. Albert Reawick. June, 1923 
Junior High School, The Project Method in. Nolan. 1924 
Junior High School, Algebra in. John 1925 
Junior High School, Basic Purposes of. Howard Gladfelter. Nov., 1925 
Junior High School, Tendencies of. Carl 1926 
Junior High School, Paramount Objectives of. Frederick 1927 
Junior and Senior High Schools, Examinations in. J.S. June, 1927 


EDUCATION, now its 48th year and vol., $4.00 year. PUT YOUR LIST. 
Back numbers postpaid 50c per copy. 
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Our Loose-Leaf Geography Notebooks 
NORMAN STRONG 


Supt. Arsenal District Hartford, Conn. 


Make Geography Intensely Interesting All 
(both teacher and pupil) 


The studies his regular geography book usual; his loose-leaf 
Outlines, which supply, show him how study geography. They stimulate 
him collect original information and material from magazines, books, 
and folders, which arranges and fastens into his notebook,—thus 
giving scope initiative, appealing the collecting instinct, cultivating his 
artistic taste. draws and colors his own Maps, gathers pictures and inter- 
esting items, photos celebrities, industrial operations, native customs, ete. 
Ile writes compositions the countries studying. eagerly seeks for 
information and gets his “home folks” help him. the very essence 
THE PROJECT METHOD. 

The latest edition these Outlines have references the leading geogra- 


phies. 


The Outlines are published six parts, follows: North America, 
South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, United States. 

These can bought separately, needed. 
Single Copies( each part) cents Discount quantity orders 
LOOSE-LEAF NOTEBOOK COVERS, Single copies cents; per hundred, $19.00 
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CURRICULUM MAKING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


valuable, practical, inspirational book which the Staff 
the Lincoln School, Columbia University, describes and inter- 
prets its experimental work the last ten years. $1.80 


Fenton and Worcester 

INTRODUCTION EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS 
Giving working knowledge the subject testing, and 
covering intelligence tests, subject-matter tests, and new-type 
examinations and their preparation. Purposely presented 
elementary form. $1.40 


Holzinger 
STATISTICAL METHODS FOR STUDENTS EDUCATION 


scholarly new book which provides information about the 
statistical methods used education and psychology, to- 
gether with discussion the subject statistical infer- 
ence. $3.60 


Wiecking 

EDUCATION THROUGH MANUAL ACTIVITIES 

book for kindergarten and primary grade teachers, show- 
ing how the manual arts can serve mediums expression. 
Many practical suggestions and outlined projects for class 
use are given. 1.80 


Bennett 

SCHOOL POSTURE AND SEATING 

comprehensive treatment the whole subject which defines 
simply and clearly the principles seat adjustment, posture 
seats, proper lighting, seat arrangements, and the use 
moveable seating the classroom. $2.00 


Henderson 

MATERIALS AND METHODS THE MIDDLE GRADES 
concrete, practical treatment covering the materials and 
methods teaching each the subjects studied grades 
four nine. The discussion based the best modern 
educational theory. $2.00 


Ginn and Company 


Ashburton Place, Boston 


vili ADVERTISEMENTS 
What new books for teachers? 


TYRRELL’S 
AMERICAN HISTORY EXERCISES 


TYRRELL 
Master, Minot District, Boston, 


TRUE-FALSE COMPLETION RECOGNITION 

Section I—The Period Exploration. Sheets 

Section Settlement Virginia. Sheets 

Section IV—The Settlement Mass. Bay. Sheets 10, 11, 12. 

Section V—The Settlement New York. Sheets 13, 14, 15. 

Section VI—The Settlement and Conn. Sheets 16, 17, 18. 

Section VII—The Settlement Md. and Sheets 19, 20, 21. 

Section VIII—The Settlement Delaware and The Carolinas. 
Sheeta 22, 23, 24. 

Section Settlement and Pa. Sheets 25, 26, 27. 

Section X—The Settlement Georgia. Sheets 28, 29, 30. 

Section XI—Struggle between France and England for the posses- 
sion North America. Sheets 31, 32, 33. 

Section XII—1763-1783. Sheets 34, 35, 36. 

Section Sheets 37, 38, 29. 

Section Sheets 40, 42, 

Section XV—1865-1898. 43, 44, 45. 

Section Sheets 46, 47, 48. 


Complete Sample Set, cents. Discount class orders. 


TYRRELL’S 
GEOGRAPHY COMPLETION EXERCISES 


Test The Northeastern States. 
The North States. 

The Southern States. 

The Western States. 

The United States (as whole). 

Alaska—Panama Canal Zone—Porto 
Islands—Philippine Islands—Guam—Samoa. 

Northern Countries North America: 
Canada—Newfoundland—Greenland. 

Southern Countries North America: 
Mexico—Central America—The West 

10. South America Whole. 

11. India, China, Japan. 

12. Asia Whole. 

13. Australia, New Zealand and the Pacific Islands. 


Price: Sample Set, 25c. Discount class 
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The Fisk Teachers’ 


FOUNDED EVERETT FISK, 


FILL EDUCATIONAL POSITIONS ALL KINDS 


location for a-Teachers’ Agency, Massachusetts, with 

one-tenth the area Minnesota, has thirty high grade 
and Normal Schools, more than any 
area in. the world; ten institutions College and University 
being within half dozen miles the State. House, 
Harvard, and Boston Universities, Massachusetts In- 
stitute Technology, Radcliffe; Jackson. Simmons 
Immanual Colleges. 


The Fisk the leading cities America are independent their 
local management, whose managers are authorized Everett Fisk Co., 


achusetts corporation, use their trade mame, ‘The Teachers’ 
uniform registration blank and other standardized material. 


The Contract with office provides that they 
proprietors the office solely for the local 


but subject the Fisk Co., far their 


printing, and relationships their office other Fisk 
concerned,” thus providing our National and State 
the case the British Empire and her provinces, for 
harmony for usage and helpful interrelationship with local 


Our patrons will usually find their convenience and advantage 
Fisk Agency nearest them, but are perfectly free deal with any other Fisk 


personal acquaintance with the manager supposed efficiency the 
suggests other preference. 


have placed teachers every state the Union, 
Provinces Canada, also Alaska, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, 
Porto Rico, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Brazil, England, France, Italy, 


many, Singapore, China, Liberia, Rhodesia, the 
Islands and the Philippines. 


Send any the addresses below for Circular and Registration Form 


BOSTON, MASS. 126 PITTSBURG, PA., 549 Union Trust 
NEW YORK, Y., 225 Fifth Avenue BIRMINGHAM, 


KANSAS CITY, MO., 1020 McGee 
SYRACUSE, Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1420 Chestnut St. PORTLAND, ORE., 409 Journal Bidg 


CLEVELAND, 317 Schofield LOS ANGELES, CAL., 548 So. Spring 
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